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with Mr. Haldane's promise to return in his second volume "to the 
conception of personality in the highest sense," in which "the cate- 
gories of the One and the Many would of course be transcended." 
In this present volume he mentions in one place as conceivable Pro- 
fessor Royce's idea " that there may be an organic and conscious life 
in which we are but as cells in a larger organism, ' ' and in another 
that ' ' along certain lines there is a possible conception of personality 
so much above the plane of human experience that it must properly 
become an object of what we call worship ; ' ' but, so far as the logical 
framework and foundation of his argument are concerned, it would at 
present seem that : " What we call the finite self, a thing with a proper 
name, manifesting itself in a body, one day to be carried off in a 
coffin, exists only within the sphere of experience, and the notion of 
it is a secondary and derivative one. ' ' I must confess, however, that 
it is part of my object, in drawing attention to these antitheses and 
these questions, to show how thoroughly Mr. Haldane has confined 
himself in this volume to that freshly conceived and remarkably 
modernized version of that unification of experience and reality as 
conceived along Hegelian lines which is his real strength and his real 
characteristic. 

An admirable feature of the lectures is the author's persistent and 
thoroughgoing recognition of the unity and continuity of philosophi- 
cal reflection in the modern and in the ancient world. The volume 
would thus be valuable either to the young student as a fresh introduc- 
tion to metaphysical problems or to the person of average education 
who is desirous of obtaining a readable presentation of the main issues 
of German metaphysic in relation to the speculations of Plato and 
Aristotle, — as well as (as has been suggested) to the science of the 
century. W. Caldwell. 

McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Written by many hands 
and edited by James Mark Baldwin, with the cooperation and 
assistance of an International Board of Consulting Editors. In 
three volumes, with illustrations and extensive bibliographies. New 
York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan and Co. , 
Limited. Vols. I (1901) and II (1902). — pp. xxiv, 644; xvi, 
892. 

There is a good deal of presumption in any attempt by a single in- 
dividual to review a dictionary of the compass of this one. The two 
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volumes cover an immense range of topics, and the matter is written 
by a large number of scholars eminent in the particular subjects on 
which they write. A reviewer cannot hope to do more than say how 
the volumes have met his own demands in a working use of them as 
books of reference, and the demands of any given reader concern 
naturally only a small part of the terms and subjects handled. The 
disciplines specifically mentioned as receiving extended treatment, in 
addition to the subjects named in the title, are Ethics, Logic, Es- 
thetics, Philosophy of Religion, Mental Pathology, Anthropology, 
Biology, Neurology, Physiology, Economics, Political and Social Phi- 
losophy, Philology, Physical Science (and Mathematics), and Educa- 
tion. A work covering such an extensive and varied field can be 
tested only by persistent use over a long period of time and by the 
combined judgment of many scholars. As Aristotle says, 6 %p6vo$ xS>v 
tocoutcov ebperijs 3y aovepyo? &yat%$ [£<rrt] ; and I have no doubt that the 
judgment of time will be favorable. The third volume will contain 
classified bibliographies, and, if adequately done, should prove one of 
the most serviceable parts of the work. The distribution of space in 
the treatment of the several disciplines was carefully considered and 
approximately the following percentages are the result : 



Per cent of 


space. 


Per cent of space. 


Philosophy, 


IO.I 


Psychology, lo.I 


Ethics and Anthropology, 


9.6 


Mental Pathology and Neurology, 9.6 


^Esthetics, 


9 


Logic, 9 


Philosophy of Religion, 


8.1 


Biology, 8. 1 


Social and Political Philosophy, 


6-5 


Economics and Physiology, 6.5 


Philology, 


4-4 


Law, 4.4 


Education, 


2-3 


Physics (Mathematics), 2.3 



As to this distribution of space, the judgment of the reader will, of 
course, be determined somewhat by the bias of his individual interest ; 
but students of the traditional philosophical disciplines, as they are 
arranged in our universities, will probably feel that the Dictionary 
would have gained by less attention to terms whose interest for phi- 
losophy and psychology is only remote. About 25 per cent of the 
volumes is devoted to such extraneous matter. Although this matter 
is in a certain sense extraneous, really only those elements in eco- 
nomics, law, philology, physics, etc., which are ancillary to phi- 
losophy and psychology, have been admitted to consideration in the 
Dictionary. Their incorporation, while perhaps entailing some loss 
of space for philosophy, materially increases the scope of the 
work's usefulness. It is not likely that any student of philosophy 
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will differ from the judgment of the editors in this matter after 
a just use of the volumes for reference purposes. The complaint of 
such readers is apt to be not " too much " but " too little," and it is 
a constant grievance in the use of dictionaries and encyclopedias to 
discover that the thing one is looking for is missing. In complete- 
ness of definition and range of matter, Baldwin's Dictionary far out- 
strips all its predecessors. The title' Dictionary ' is here used in a 
liberal meaning. The work is a composite of dictionary and ency- 
clopedia, /. e. , it is made up of vocabularies and definitions of terms in 
the manner of a dictionary, and of the exposition of important topics 
in the form of essays or articles, in the manner of an encyclopedia. 
This composite character is a great gain to the work. The treatment 
of Vision, e. g., on which has been written one of the longest and 
most satisfactory articles in the work, would have been valueless had 
it been dispatched in the form of a definition. 

The completion of this enterprise is a notable event in the history 
of philosophical studies in this country, and is a matter of congratula- 
tion not only to the editors, but to all students of the disciplines here 
discussed. The labor has fallen most heavily on Professor Baldwin, 
the editor-in-chief, who not only had to determine the general plan 
of the volumes and see them through the press, but who has been a 
large contributor to their content. To him especially the obligations 
of readers are due. He has been assisted by a considerable staff of 
English, German, French, and American editors, who have executed 
the plans originated in the main by the editor-in-chief. During the 
progress of the work the staff was diminished by the death of three of 
the most distinguished editors, Professors Sidgwick, Adamson, and 
Marillier, and Dr. Tosti withdrew on the publication of the first vol- 
ume. The third volume, which will contain classified bibliographies, 
edited by Dr. Rand, is expected from the press shortly. 

One of the best methodological features of the work is the revision 
of each article by other specialists, who become jointly responsible 
with the writer. In many cases an article is the joint product of two 
authors or is divided into parts under separate authorship, and the 
varying kinds and amounts of responsibility are made known by con- 
venient marks. This cooperative feature in the work has doubtless 
been of the utmost importance in eliminating errors, one-sidedness, 
and idiosyncrasies or inconsistencies in treatment. Editorial revision 
appears to have been planned and carried out with success, although 
necessarily with immense cost of time and labor. The administrative 
aspect of the work is marked not only by insight, but by extraordinary 
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patience and attention to details. In spite, however, of the plan of 
cooperative writing and revision, the Dictionary exhibits in some 
cases insufficient editorial stringency. I am convinced the work would 
have gained in quality had greater attention been paid to clearness 
and significant content in the articles, to the ideal needs of a reader 
seeking compact statements of fact or theory, and had the editorial 
knife been more relentlessly applied to the excission of irrelevant and 
trivial matter. 

In planning and writing the Dictionary, the editors found rela- 
tively little assistance in foreign works of a similar sort, although 
the help derived from Noack, Eisler, and Eucken is duly acknowl- 
edged. These works are of entirely different structure and com- 
pass. Bayle's great work {Dictionnaire, historique et critique, orig- 
inally published at Rotterdam in two vols., 1695-97, and thereafter 
in different languages in many editions — the last edition in Paris in 16 
volumes, 1820-24), although containing a great mass of philosophical 
matter, is rather a general encyclopedia. Fleming's Vocabulary of 
Philosophy (4th ed., 1887, enlarged by Calderwood) contains no biog- 
raphies and a relatively small number of terms briefly, though often 
well, defined. Noack' s Philosophie-geschichtliches Lexikon is confined 
to biography and is valuable in its field. Kirchner's little volume 
in the Philosophische Bibliothek ( Worterbuch der philosophischen 
Grundbegriffe, 2d ed., 1890) is a useful compendium of salient terms, 
rather meagrely defined, and lacks bibliographies and etymologies. 
The two books of this sort that have left most traces on the content 
of the present dictionary are Rudolf Eisler's Worterbuch der philo- 
sophischen Begriffe und Ausdrilcke (Berlin, 1900), and Eucken's Ge- 
schichte und Kritik der Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart (2d ed., 1892, 
Eng. trans, under the title Fundamental Concepts of Modern Philo- 
sophical Thought, N. Y., 1880) and Geschichte der philosophischen Ter- 
minologie (1879). The first named book by Eucken is a series of 
essays on a dozen central concepts of philosophy, and, if the method 
were carried out in a dictionary, the result would be an encyclopedia 
of monographs of the compass of the Britannica. Eucken is a his- 
torian of the first order, and it is the historical evolution of a concept 
that has for him the greatest attraction. While the history of a word, 
as Coleridge said, often conveys more knowledge than the ' ' history 
of a campaign," yet it is not with the historical aspects of a concept 
that a reader is apt to be primarily concerned in consulting a dictionary. 
He wants to know the present status of its meaning, the present content 
of a concept. It may also be very interesting and enlightening to 
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know how it grew into its present condition. This is partly provided 
for in Baldwin's Dictionary by giving Greek and Latin origins, and by 
the citation of meanings in the writings of certain philosophers or 
periods. Although the editor says (preface, p. x) that "meanings, 
with their historical development, together with the terms that have 
expressed them and their variations, — these are the essentials of our 
quest, ' ' the reader is not likely to feel that the genetic development 
and life-history of terms plays a very considerable r61e in the work. 
Important usages in ancient and mediaeval philosophy are indeed fre- 
quently noted, and this would necessarily be the case in a large part 
of the terminology of deductive logic, theology, and in such meta- 
physical terms as substance, essence, form, cause, category, idealism, 
etc. While I should like to see the biology of terms and meanings 
in many cases more thoroughly considered, I am not disposed to say 
that this is a serious lack in the volumes, for after all it is the main 
business here to explain meanings in their being rather than in their 
becoming. The functions of the Dictionary are definitely conceived : 
(i) the standardizing of terminology; (2) the pedagogical function 
of presenting the results of science and criticism (*'. <?., the factual 
results of scientific inquiry and their meaning for life) in the form of 
clear definitions. As to what success the work will achieve in the first 
aim, it is now impossible to foretell, but so far as my use of the vol- 
umes extends, they are in my judgment admirably fitted to perform 
their second function. 

Of the parts of the work which I have examined, I find the biog- 
raphies least satisfactory. The fault is apparently due to the fact that 
the principle of editorial cooperation was not applied in these articles 
as it was elsewhere. There are many sins of omission and commission 
here, — the insertion of the unfit and the omission of the fit. While 
no two scholars would probably agree entirely on a list of names for 
this philosophical Who's Who, I believe particular dissatisfaction will 
be felt both with the selection of this list and with the character 
of the treatment. Fortunately, it is the least important part of the 
Dictionary and can best afford to be inadequately treated. One of the 
main troubles with the biographical notices is that they do not tell 
us the really significant things. Instead of mentioning some salient 
theory, some service to philosophy, or an important writing, the 
articles often give us only a few unimportant or even trivial facts. 
The longest biographies are those of Luther, Lully, Cicero, and 
Mohammed, while Aristotle, Plato, Descartes, and Kant get more 
scanty consideration. Whatever may have been the relative impor- 
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tance of these men as forces in the world's history, there can be no 
doubt about their relative significance for philosophy. We find Peter 
Browne, but not Benjamin Jowett ; Emerson and Lessing, but not 
Lamenais or Coleridge. Davidson and Atwater are noticed, but not 
Bekker and Bonitz, whose monumental labors on the Berlin Aristotle 
certainly earned them a place amongst these men ; and we look in vain 
for Longinus, John Fiske, Jules Simon, Hegesias, Rosmini, von Kirch- 
mann, Fr. Th. Vischer, Frauenstadt, Ueberweg, and a long list of 
others, who might well have replaced less significant names. 

As to matters of detail, I have the following more or less unimpor- 
tant criticisms to make : 

It is rather a sweeping statement (Vol. I, p. 29), that Albertus 
Magnus introduced Aristotle's system to his time by the "reproduction 
of loose Arabic versions," when we consider Moerbecke's Politics (cf. 
Susemihl-Hicks's The Politics of Aristotle, 1894, p. 1, and Grant's 
Aristotle in series of Anc. Classics, p. 184), which is so clumsily exact 
that it has almost the value of a codex. Although Moerbecke's trans- 
lation was made when Albert was advanced in years, Latin transla- 
tions of the Physics, Metaphysics, and Psychology based on Greek MSS. 
(brought into Western Europe by the Crusaders) were earlier accessi- 
ble to him. His commentaries on Aristotle's writings, his paraphrases, 
and systematic reconstruction of Aristotelian doctrine in terms of 
ecclesiastical dogma, depending as they do on Arabic (Alfarabi, Avi. 
cenna, Averroes), Jewish (Maimonides), and Graeco-Latin sources, 
cannot with historical correctness be characterized as ' ' loose repro- 
ductions of Arabic versions." Kratylus should be put under the 
C's (Cratylus), to maintain consistency of usage with other parts 
of the Dictionary. Similarly Kritias on the same page should be 
Critias. In the notice on Kratylus we have Herarlitus, — and else- 
where Carneades (I, 155). No mention is made of Bayle's great work, 
the Dictionary, while the Critical Monthly Review (I, 103), is singled 
out for mention. Lotze became professor at Leipzig in 1842 instead 
of 1843 m> 3 1 )- Why should we have Scientific Society (II, 3) 
instead of the now usual Academy of Sciences (Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften since 1 744) ? The Academy was founded in 1 700, 
not 1698, and was formally opened in 1711 under the presi- 
dency of Leibniz. The further statement that it " has since 
become Berlin University" is incorrect. Plato can scarcely 
be said to have lost his liberty in ^Egina (II, 303). He was 
deprived of liberty in Syracuse and regained it in ^Egina on pay- 
ment by Anniceris of his sale value as a slave. Why not Rabbi 
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Moses instead of R. Moyses (II, 36)? The date 1131 should be 
1 135. Also, we have here Cordova and at II, 514, Corduba. The 
general matter of uniformity of spelling has not been strictly followed 
up. The article on Aristocles (I, 300) should be (1) original name 
of Plato, the latter having been given him by his teacher in gymnas- 
tics; (2) of Messina, etc. The Ebionites are given three fourths of a 
column, while the Therapeutae, who are of peculiar interest in the 
history of philosophy (cf Philo, On the Contemplative Life), are not 
noticed, although Conybeare's book is cited under the Essenes (I, 
342). The definition of Aborigines is neither clear nor adequate. 
'* Vision and hearing are the aesthetic senses because they are the 
cognitive senses" (I, 10) is an unfortunate sentence and untrue. 
On p. 104 (Vol. I) we have rd xaXdv for xdXXo? ; and on page 105 itp6<2 
re xaXd for np6$ « xaXd ; II, 50, napadsly/ia for napddeiyfia and td ri iaxi 
for rd tc tort; I, 424, and II, 830, /iigts for /ii$is; II, 829, d-epa for 
'■9£fia. On p. 72 (Vol. I) the word trans, after Ger. should be 
deleted. The reference (I, 186) is apparently not to Gross but 
Groos {Play of Animals, pp. 166, 328). The second paragraph (II, 
8, Line of Beauty) seems to make a distinction between the ' line of 
grace ' and the ' line of beauty,' restricting the latter to the waving 
line, while in the first paragraph it is defined as the serpentine line, 
much to the confusion of the reader, a confusion which is not re- 
moved by referring to the article on Grace. It would be difficult for 
a reader to get a clear idea of the decretum salutis (I, 258) from the 
article on that subject. Mackensie (I, 21) is printed for Mackenzie. 
The reference (II, 337) to Arch. f. syst. Philos. is apparently for 
Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos. In Vol. II, 588, Stagyrite (a long since 
abandoned form) is printed for Stagirite. The reference to Windel- 
band (II, 589) should be Pt. Ill instead of Pt. II. Lycaean (II, 
496) is incorrectly used for Lycean. Lycaean is an epithet of Zeus, 
not of Apollo, and the reference is not to a mountain in Arcadia {cf. 
Liddell and Scott sub voc.~). The reference to the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle (II, 613) should read 1074 a 35 f. instead of 1074 a 31 f. 
and for 1701b 10 one should read perhaps 1071b 21 or 1032 b 14; 
no page 1701 is found in the Berlin edition. Nanna (II, 256), from 
the way in which it is printed, would appear to be the author of 
Zend-Avesta. On p. 270 (Vol. II) AoroXuxov is printed for AMXoxov 
and ??«> for $%u>. The date 470 B.C. (II, 334) apparently refers to 
the floruit of Heraclitus, whereas on p. 496 it is given as the date of 
his death. Instead of "until the time of Aristotle" (II, 334), one 
would better read ' ' until the time of Plato. ' ' In the sentence ' ' he held 
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that things are made up of numbers " (II, 335), does "he " refer to the 
unmentioned Pythagoras or to Philolaus ? A similar question may be 
raised about ' ' these " in " These at once seek to explain. ' ' Klazomene 
(ibid. ) is used for the more correct form Clazomense, as found at II, 
496. The Democritean atoms {ibid.') differ in shape, arrangement, 
and position {cf. Aristotle's Met., 985 b 18). On the whole, the 
volumes have been proof-read with great care ; slight blemishes, such 
as I have mentioned, are few when one considers the magnitude of the 
work. 

In some cases fault may justly be found with excessive bibliographi- 
cal citations, as, e. g. , with the bibliography attached to the article on 
Living Matter. In view of the explanation in the Preface regarding 
the distinction between these partial bibliographies and the fuller 
citations of literature to be furnished in Vol. Ill, I think this is not 
only unnecessarily copious but confusing to any reader excepting a 
student specially trained in biology, containing as it does references 
to many highly technical publications. And although the article itself 
is written with remarkable skill, the philosophical reader is bewildered 
when he is brought face to face with this army of titles at the end and 
he has not the slightest idea where he should begin the attack. The 
consequence will be that he will ordinarily retreat. Fortunately this 
objection applies to a very small percentage of the articles. 

In the etymology of Metaphysics (II, 72) the meaning of /xsrd is 
omitted, although it is accidentally given below in the text of the 
article. In the article just preceding (Metamorphosis), it is translated 
change, a meaning which is not applicable here. The same omission 
occurs in Metempirical and Metempsychosis. In such words as 
Melancholia and in all words where there is a Greek equivalent of 
the English, I should like to see the entire Greek word given and then 
its parts analyzed, as is done for the term Method. In Mythology 
and Paroxysm the entire Greek equivalent is given without analysis. 
The Dictionary would have gained by the more consistent plan of 
giving Greek and Latin equivalent in wholes and parts. This branch 
of the work, however, has been done with considerable exactitude and 
evident care. So far as my limited use of the Dictionary goes, the 
subjects of ^Esthetics, Biology, Philology, and parts of Psychology are 
in my opinion the most carefully and satisfactorily treated, and the 
biographies are the least satisfactory. The Dictionary as a whole is a 
monument of patient labor and sound scholarship, and as a work of 
reference it is without a rival in its own field. To its mission in the 
world of philosophical and psychological readers we apply the words 
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of good omen quoted by the Roman philosopher : Quod bonum, faus- 
tum, felix, fortunatumque sit. (Cic. De divin., I, 45, 102.) 

Wm. A. Hammond. 

La morale de la raison theorique. Par Andre Cresson. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 301. 

M. Cresson's work presents another attempt to sketch a morality, 
' sans sanction ni obligation.' With the author's point of view thus in- 
dicated at the outset, the reader will not find it difficult to forecast the 
general drift of the argument. M. Cresson, however, differs from most 
naturalistic moralists in emphasizing the need of metaphysics. This 
need is made clear in Chapter I, On Method. The position one main- 
tains in regard to duty, obligation, moral conduct, must depend upon 
one's view of the place man occupies in the universe ; and this is a 
metaphysical problem. Man may hold that he was created for a special 
destiny by an all-good and all-powerful Being, or he may deny that 
he was created for any such divine destiny, for any end external to 
his own nature. If the former view be true, one may still attach the 
traditional significance to the terms moral obligation, duties, good 
and evil ; in short, there is such a thing as imperative morality. But 
the author holds that the ' deistic ' view of the world (and under the 
term ' deistic ' he apparently includes all theistic conceptions) with 
the deistic theory of morals which is founded upon it, is an exploded 
fiction. The presuppositions of a deistic moral philosophy are not 
founded in reason, but are contrary to it. During the last century 
many philosophers have vainly tried to found a rational morality, 
while ignoring the underlying metaphysical question. These philoso- 
phers may be put in three groups, — Kantians, the spiritualistic school, 
who maintain the morality of excellence, of beauty, of perfection or 
dignity of human nature, and the Utilitarians. Each of these schools 
is criticised in turn with the object of showing that their conclusions 
must be wrong, because they have followed a vicious method. There 
are three possible positions open to the moralist, the choice of which 
must determine his method. Either reason must judge that man has a 
destiny exterior to his life, a role to play, and that this role has been 
given him by a creator of infinite power and goodness. In this case 
rational morality must be a morality of duty and purely deductive. 
Or, reason must judge that this way of understanding the situation of 
man in the world is inadmissible ; in which case rational morality 
must be a morality of wisdom analogous to that of the ancient moral- 
ists. Or, finally, reason must recognize that it is equally powerless to 



